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The first phase of the study on "^he Education of ^ 
Adults in NewiYork in the Last Quarter of the Twentieth Century" was 
directed towar^ determining past, present , an^ future needs in adult 
education by conducting various interviews and examining literature 
n the field. Observations indicate that lifelong learning will be a 
efitral concern of education in the future, and much needs to be done 
to make lifelong learning available to all. A proposed "agenda for 
aqtion" focuses on examination throughout the State of the Areas of: 
(l\ financing, (2) infornation, (3) counseling, (4) adult learning 
goals, and (5) the role of the media, <sparticularly television* ^ \ 

A^da.ti<^nal State or Federal financing for adult part-time students,' ^ 
infoirmation dissemination of adult education* opportunities,, and 
increased edacational/vocational counseling are all viewed as major 
areas of concerVj. Proposed focus on adult learning goals has been 
narro\wed to the ^^nj^tial key topic of adult knowledge regarding 
children and yoftth, with later emphasis on public affairs,* 
occupations, ^and the elderly. Special attention is being directed to 
the role of television in adultj education . Working papers on the five 
areas are being compiled to be used in future proposed consensus 
buildinq conferences. (EA) 
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I. BACKGROUNP ^ 

he study on "The Education of Adults in New York In the Last 
Quarter of the Twentieth Century" that Conoissioner Jyq^iit .,ked n>e - 
to undertake began on July 1. The purpose of the stud'J. a, ind!ca^d 
in the Project Statement that was approved as the bssis f<ir the effort 
rhe^n "nir -hould be adoptfd"' 

of ttl rTl eY'."""*^ requirements of adults in the next quarter 

li ^ 1? ."^u*"iy° "^'^^ P""*'"^ listed in the Statement ^^Jder 
the following he«*n4gs; <The Nation's Values", "Public Affa^s 

Change""" ' ^""P'"^°~'^ Education". "Self -Fulfillment", and "Population 

/ 

My assistant. Dr. Lucy Cooly, and I began immedi»tely on the 

^tudJ^d 'T" S'" r '° ^^-'^^ the issues o be 

studied. Our efforts were directed at finding out what has been and 
8 being done in adult education, and what the future need^ seem to be. 

For this ourpose. we interviewed about two hundred people in oerson 
r "ixty Education Department staff, .nd tSe rest persons 

level We also read a large number of articUs. books and reports on all 
aspects of adult education. The purpose of this report is to au^narizS 
the results of these initial explorations and indicate the direcUons we 
will be moving in the next few months. airections we 
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II. INITIAL OBSERVAT IQWS 



Our first major conclusion is that the concept suggested by the 
term "lifelong leirning" will be a central concern of education in the 
future. If this is correct, the concept of the "University of the S^ate 
of ^ew York" has more significance now than ever before in its histbry, 
for \life long learning requires the involvement of all the components of 
the uJdversity - public, private and proprietary schools, SUNY, CUNY, 
and theWvate colleges and universities, libraries, museums, educational 
and cultu^l agencies and the public media. In addition, it requires ^ 
the involvement of educating agencies outside the University's jurisdiction 
such as industry, the military, community organizations of all kinds, and 
the commercial media. 

Lifelong learning takes in a wide range of activities - everything 
from special programs for high school dropouts, to full-time degree programs 
for persons seeking second-chang^i'dpportunitiei, to continuing education 
courses for professionals, to self-planned independent study projects. 
In fact, when asked to state what we mean by "adult' education",* we have 
said that it refers t/o all educational activities of persons beyond the 
age of compulsory schooling who are not full-time students taking « normal 
sequence of programs in a tradi''tioaal school, college or university. 



T '• I 

Other terras used in addition to "adult education" and "lifelong learning" 
- are "continuing education", "recurrent education", "permanent education", 
and -non-traditional studies". Each of these terms may have a somewhat 
different connotation, depending upon the use by tht particular author, 
.but for our purposes th^y can be considered equivalent. 



Partially as^ a result of t^e increasing proportion of adults in 

our popojlatdon, and partially because of t^he growing awareness of the 

need for lifelong learning, there has been a recent spate of reports, 

articles and studies on adults as learners. Some have been the product 

of coninissions, many with very distinguished members, while others have 

been the work of individuals. They contain data on past and present 

adult education, analyses of adults as learners, and innumerable recom- 

mendations for making lifelong learning a reality. We have been putting 

together selected passages from some of these documents for anyone 

interested in getting a quick overview of what is being written. 

The recent Regents Position Paper on ''The Articulation of Secondary 

and Postsecondary Education' puts the case for lifelong learning very well; 

There are even broader social changed leading us into 
a society whicfi is comprehensively coiWltted to lifetime ^ 
learning. This is an era in which learning will be at 
or apar the center of activity for a kubstantial portion , 
of most individual's lives and will have direct influence 
on many functions of society. This state of spciety 
r requires a rethinking of all former rklationshlps and ' ^ 

\ a recognition that each secondary, collegiate, and non-' 

\ collegiate postsecondary educational institution.be 

considered part of a single organism,] It may be useful 
for each component of this body to cohcentrate upon certain" 
services for which it had unique capabilities, but many of 
the issues and. human needs do not lend themselves to 
segmental treatment and will require imaginative and 
energetic cooperative efforts; (Pages 5 - 6) 

A common theme in tmich of the ccsmmentary on lifelong learning is the 

emphasis on making a distinction between learning and education and between 

educatlion and ^'schoaling". A lot of .learning and education goes on outside 

1 ' ' ' ■ ' ' 

of school and the older one geta the more this is and should be so. 

t 

Formal Instruction in school or^coUege classrooms is an important sourcf 
.of adult lecirning, hutssx^-^lite e;cperience, on-the-job training, the 
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0s media, and self -directed stud^. A concern for ways to enhance 

attention to all the ways adults 
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lifeloog learning l^aoa,,^^nece8b.^riiy cc 
learn, not just to formal s 
' ^ This poses a problem for the Department as it considers its future 
role in lifelong learning; i« it an Education Department, with all that 
implies \fot the range of its concerns, or is it primarily i Department 
of Schools, Colleges, Libraries and Museums? * . 

Another comDaon theme is th^^^^hasis on the -diversity 'of adults 
as learners. Adults di^f^f^dely in backgrounds, learning needs, learning 
styles, readiness for learning, a^nd tolerance for formal instruction. 
Institutions catering to adult learning must recognize this diversity. 
Ther^ ia always a temptation to tre«t adults as a single group, but 
this is to miss an important^ point about them, 

T^ua. in the search for appropriate policies for adult education therg 
nust be recognition that no single^^^r program will meet all adult 
needs, Th^re mist be options and alternatives and,, along with this, 
acceptance of the fact that roost adults ^ are c^ p^l^of and will mak^ the 
decisions as to whicl? alternatives artl/Best for themj 




The interest in adult edu>ftatipi/i8. as one mtght expect^ not new. 
In 4938 \the Board of ilegents sponsored i^n ^inquiry into the "Character 
and Cost of Publi^p4iaflucation in the State of , New York", one prodi^ of 
yhich was a report yentitled Adu^Lt^Egucatlon , by p,W, Reevea, T. Fansler 
and CO. Houte: Jftich of this study] is stifl valid today and we will be 
endorsing some of its recomm^'Sations for action. v ~ 



s recomm^aations f 



Since that time the Departin^^t maintained a conjcerA for the 
adult learner, although the exigencies of State funding cause an ebb 
and flow in the fortunes of programs for adults in the State. 

With the initiation of such ventures as the network of public 
television stations, the State Library Systems, the College Proficiency 
Examinations, External Degrees, Empire State College, and the Adult 
Learning Centers, the State has opened new opportunities for adult 
' learners,. 

As a result in part of such efforts, the number of adult or ''non- ^ 
traditional** students seems to be increasing • on this all studies agree* 
but the exact number involved is itself an. issue. -For example, a study 
Dased on U.S. Census data says that nationwide there were 15 million 
adults engaged in all forms of learning activities in 1972; an ETS 
study puts the number in that year at about 32 million; a Carnegltf 
Commission report indicates 48 million in 1970; and there are other 
estimates that go higher, including a projection by Stanley Moses that 

/ ' ^ 

the number in 1975 will be 80 million. Part of the pWlem is definitional 

I 

but it goes beyond that to the methods used for collecting data, and £he I 
size of survey samples. Clearly one thing that is needed l« better data . 
on the adult student. 

^Jftr/number of adult learners, is growing in part because education ' 
appears to be ^'addictive" - the more people have, the more they want. 
Thus, as the large, post-war, mire highly educated age groupsVve through 
the adult years, it can be anticipated that the numbers involved in 
education will increase. . ' 
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At the same time, AoweVer , there are large numbers of adults who 
are not very well reached by the present adult education efforts — 
generally these are less educated, lower income, older, often unemployed, 
and disproportionately from minority groups* A. recent report of the 
National Advisory Cou ncil on Adult Education, A Target Population in Adult 
Education; is only the most recent effort to make a forceful case for the 
relationship betweea low levels of school attainment and such other 
factors as high unemployment rates » low lifetime earnings, and lower 
occupational~"levels. \ \^ 

According to the census of the Hew York State population twenty*^ 

\ 

five y^ars and older, 47 percent or nearly five million persons had less 
than high sehool completion* Of these, nearly 250,000 had no schooling* 
While loany of these people are older, under present secondary school * 
holding rates , appro ximatiely 2 million people will reach 25 years of age 
in the next 25^ears without having completed high school. Added to this 
will be whatever migrants come into the State with less than high school 
completion* Yet in 1973*74 there were less than 24,000 individuals 
enrolled in adult basic education programs and in high school equivalency 
programs* 

. Nothing* that we have seen to date suggests that there will be 



significar>t reductions in the numbers of individuals with less than adequate 
levels of schooling without considerably greater efforts than those now 
underway* Yet 'in the next 25 years low levels of school attainment 
will be .an even grea ter p ersonal, economic and socisl disability than in 
\he past* Thus, there is here an area lEor further inves.tigation in ^the 
course of this stuci^-. -^.^^^^^^ 

While there are serious gspf in adult participation in educstlonV lifor 
those who do -participate, the range and variety of their learning expexjiences 
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. is also impressive, . There. aeejns to be .hardly a subject that someone 

is not studying, from, acupuncture to zoology, or a settin8-wIvic4H.i-s-not— 
being used as a learning e.nvironraent - from living room to connauter train 
from classes offered before the work day begins to extended periods of 
on-campus study. People study to earn credentials; th^study 'f or the 
sheer pleasure of learning 1^6 for. such practical^f^^poses as learning ' 
to repair their own cars or TV sets. Sope-^le seem to spend every 
spare, moment in study, others sp^^HT^y a . f ew hours a year in ^n, organized 
learning activity; byt^tbefTare apparently very few pex)ple who do not 
^•^ spend sometime-^^g^year in planned learning activities - either-Self- 
direc^edor in courses. In sample populations studied by AU^n Tough 
md his associates it was found that on the average^! vidua Is spe^pJ 
700 fiours per year in such self-directedJL^a.^iiC This is considerably 
nK,re than the 450 or so hours j^^^ri^r^in^ college student spends in class 
in a year. 



Wfe are- col^efing brief, case studies to illustrate these generalizations 
.m addition, with grants from HEA, Titl^'l, several regional -projects are 
doing surveys and analyses of both particip^ants and. non-^ticipants in 
adult education programs. These surveys should provfd; val,^able data ' ' 
on participants and on the barriers to participatio^n.. , ' 

As the numbers and variety of .participants have^ increased, so too 
have the opportunities available to' them. Institutioi}s have been 
remarkably responsive to the interests. of adult learnei^s. The traditional 
"providers" - school districts, Bdards of Cooperative Educational Services 
tj,o..and four-year colleges, universities, trade, technical, business and 
correspondence schools - h^ve all been expanding their offerings to adalts. 
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The mass media, particularly television, are the most potent, educating 

forces In our society, Professlonar^ocleties in such areas ~a» "law, 

'J 

medicine, accounting and engineering provi^e^^for^r encourage the continuing 
professional education of the^ir members indeed, some are pressing to 
make this a mandatory requirement for relicensing, -Many employers, 
including government agencies and the military, provide or pay for the 
edycatlon of employees. Trade associations such as the American Banking 
Institute have large-scale programs. It miy be, tljat more educ»tlon»is ^ . 
conducted by business and industry than 6y all of the other educating ^ 

agencies combined.* Labot uiiions have negotiated Employee e^ucatflon benefit 

^"^^ * , ^ . ^ 

althouglf the proportion of those eligible who take advantage of the / 
opportunity has, as yet, been limited. The Cooperative Extension Service, 
with it s network of field agents, provides an array of services to adults. 
Coipmunity organizations such as churches, Y's, Kiwanis, and the League of 
Women Voters, are additional sources. And, of course, thi Education 

Department's Adult Basic Education, Proficiency Examination and External 

• * ' ' * <• ^ 

Degree' Ftdgrams are significant examples of its responsivetiess. 



* The Ktmberly-Clark Corporation has this year' iMtituted an interesting 
employee "Educational Opi^ortunities Plan'* that ihas alrieady Increased 
employee participation co^nsiderably. It has three parts: 

1.' An annual ed^ucational entitlement^ the amount related to 
the company,' s annual growth io profits, which/ can be used for a broad 
range of educational activities*. . / 

*^2. A savings plan with company and employee. pontribut ion through 
which the higher .\duciitlon of family members can be assisted. 

3. Paid educational leave for extendea periods of study for up 



to one year. 



To support these generalizations we are collecting exan^les of the" 



offerings of^ different types of providers, and our file is getting verjr . 
large.," Several of the regional HEA, 1965, Title I projects are compiling 
catalogues of providers and their offerings. / . • 

The foregoing discussion suggests that, for some people, lifelong 



learning^i^already a reaUty. They h^ve opportunities for learning, 
both formal and informal, when and where they want them at, a cost th^y ' 
a-re willing to pay; and somewhere, someplace, nearly every adttlt learning 
tteed is being met to .some, extent. But thq opportunities are not equally 
available to^ everyone:' a person upstate really does i;iot have access to 
a courfee offered in New Yprk Gity,"^nQr to- one that ^ii too costly or* offered 
at an inconvenient tdme or place; and, of course, if .its existence is 
unknovs«i to him there is not even a possibility^of^aipcess. 

The foregoing ob^e^vairlons have led us to conclude that there is* 
a <great deal going In a'dutt education that needs to be more widely r 



tknowrf, much that needs to be cjone to mSke opportunities for lifelong/ 
learning available'' to all; and tnany very^^sourtS proposals for maki.ng.this 
/ happep. Whet is not ^needed is just another study with yet another set of 
^Recommendations; what is needed is a program for action. ' , - ' . 



PROPOSALS FOR ACTION 

We are, therefore,* proceeding to l«y the foundation. for a process 
for gaining support for a set of action proposal^, . We emphasize "action" ^ 
because we are concerned with the number of stii^iea that result in thick 
repdr^^ that end up on the shelf with no visible impact 1 This happens ^ 



we believe, because much of the usual study effort goes into gathering 
data and developing long lists of recommendations, leaving little time 
or energy to develop support for the recommendations and to follow through 
yiti the complex process needed to achieve implementation. We think, that 
there are enough good studies already done on which^to base a progt^am of 

' ■ » ■ X / ^ 

action. This is not ta say that all the data possible has been collected, 
nor that further analyses willuiot be needed. We do say that there is 
ei\ough data and enough sensible jrecomroendationa already "on the table" 

•'^ti'pport an effort to sort out vhic^h recommendations deserve implementation 
and then to take the steps necessary to see tha^ they are. implemented. 

We propose, therefore, to cull from all ^he various studies that have , 
been done a small set of recommendations thi^t seem most to meet the needs 
identified in our original study statement. TheiTe we will put together 
in working papers. These papers would b|S the.^tarting point for a process ^ 
for achieving commitment to action^ That process, we believe, must Involve^ 
those people who can be influential in supporting or blocking the / 
Implementation of any recommendation. This includes representatives of 
all of the providersas well as adult learners. Legislators, the Governor's 
staff and the Board of Regents. We start with the assumption that 
different groups have diff^ent priorities and. conceptions of what is 
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needed. I'f each- presses Iqr its own particu^r.VieWsV little action' will * 
occur. What must happen as a result of '.inter'actidn is the nf^^otiation ^/ 'Z"- 
of a. small set of^prbposals which most key groups 'and inkyldua.!^. are " • i. '< 
willing to support. We think this can "be done through a series of " . „ \ 

appropriately designed meetings held through6ut the State. We'*are1'/. ' ^ ' ">* ♦ 
-Exploring ideas about how such meetings might be most. e^ffectlvely cond(icfeed^ 
Tlie goal would be a program tjiat can be pre8ente4 to the LegisJ.-attfre°or c • •* ■'i,^ 
Congress with -some reasonable expectation that. it will.be «4bpteV. * - ' / 'j 

As'^^start, we have„ identified the folloyi^ng fiv/issues that n^^hf ^ ' V . 
serve as the focus for such discussions: ' /• , ^' ^ ^ - ^ 



' 1. Financing , / ^ ^ ; ' ' , [ 

2. , Infortnatjon ' ' " - . 

3. Counseling ' ' ^ * : ^ 

4*/ Adult Leatning *GpalB 

.5.. The Role.of the Media, Pfrtlcularly Television*" *. 

Even as we work on th^s "agenda foV -action", there is " an Wdiate -sc/p 

that can be taken which is to give increased "public visilility to. the' i^6a ' . . 

of lifelong learning.. We neetf t9 make people aware that continuing' liarnlngf ''\ 

is a necessary, important .«nd s^tisfying-part of ^dult life and that th^^e ' ' 

are marij? opportunities in New Vork Statfe for^l/arning a ri^; getting' h'elp.^n- . ' 

finding how and where best to learn. We sh^^l be looking, ior w^ys to ' 

■ - " /' " ' . ■ ' '' ' > ** 

accomplish^ this objective and.,will -engourage others "to do 'likewise. ' ' 



IV. AGENDA FOR ACTION 
I. Financing 

.tony of the px'o'blems in this, as in every fiel4, come down to a matter 
of money - both how much is available and how it is distributed.. Surveys 
of would-be adult learners indicate that 'the greatest barrier to more • 
pajpticipation in adult education is cost. At present, there is limited 
State or Federal financing for adult part-time education. Most of what 
is now done is supported by students themselves, by employers, including 
the military, and. by local communities. In recent years a number of 
proposals for financing lifelong learning have 1)^en made.-, ^ome propose 
funding fo" institutions, as general aid oj: for programs to^meet the needs 
, of specified tdrget groups, or to deal with particular societal problems 
such as health or poverty. Other prpposals are based on the concept of 
providing funffs to individuals, leaving to them the deciaioos on what they 
want to study, when and where. The Regent^ have already connltted themselves 
to Che eventiyl extension of the^^presTn^ tuition assistance program to part- 
time studeitts and to the elimination of age barriers to the use of. these 
funds. Such measures will increase accest to higher ei^ucation for 'older" 
pe^ons but still leave unmet the needs of tho'se who need aid in addition 
to tuitHll fhose who wish to undertake non-collegiate study. We are, ' . 
th^erefore, considering ways to broaden support fpr the education of adults 
that^ will njore fully meet varied needs, ^ 

• We have started by suramariring a mincer of proposals for some form of 
direct aid to students. On the basis of this analysis we are working on 
a universa>l lifelong educational* entitlement plan to guarantee access to 
educatioii-to indlviduaj.6 throughout their lives. Our objective is to devise 
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an approaeh-^that will meet the following oJ)Jectives: 

a) Provide access to appropriate educational opportunities 
at the time when an individual can best benefit from them. 

b) P^^ovid^ sufficient funds to meet both essential 
educational and naintenance ^osts, 

/ c) Provide 'XTie indivi4ual with broad options as to 
the time and conditions under whlch^?ir« uses his entitlement. 



d) Provide for ari^^^ijuitable sharing of the costs, 

e) Be economically and politically feasible, given 
the competing demands for public resources. 

NQ^ "fte^compatible wTt^^^nds^ of other public 

objectives such a^^rotection of the public investront in 
existing institutions, ^nsur4ng tha^^tliLOa"e with less than 
' A minimum desirable Educational attainments are reached, and 
^ - helped, and meeting .the need for specific types of training^ . 

In order for any specific plan for the public financing of adult 
education to have a chance of success, the case must be made that there 
is a public interest in su^ch .support. Many studies and reports have 
presented key arguments'^or such a case. We are pulling these together^ 
as part of <the wor-king paoer opn financing that would be used in the 
.cojnsensus "building confidences that we propose to hold* 
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2« Information s 

«r 

In spite of the limitation of funds, there are, as we have noted, 

^ it - ' \ 

a wide variety of adult learning opportunities* A raajor problem both 
for the adult and the institution is finding out what is ^eing offered* 
Th^e just is no simple way at pres^tnt for a person who wants to^^et 
help in learning spmething to find out all of the options that may be' 
available, nor can ^y institution, inclxxding the Education Department, 
tfind out who is offering what at' any particular time. This creates a, 
problem for the would-be learner and for the provider wanting to* avoid 
unnecessary duplication or fill an unmet need. There is widespread 
agreement among those we have consulted that this gap need^to be closed. ^ 
and some of the HEA Title I regional projects are %wrking on. ways to close 
it in their regions. There is, however, a question as to whether such 
an effort i» best undertaken on a regional ^asla^ done centrally for the 
State as a whole, or through some combination* 

' We are putting together information on vhat Is being done o;r proposed 
in this area. We intend to use it as a basis for working with a small 
group of knowledgeable people to develop < specif ic^proposal that could' 
then be one of the working papers for the meetings suggested above. 

3. Counseling 

Closely related to the need for information is the need for counseling. 

The 1938 Regents report says: "One of the greatest deficiencies in the 

total adult education program in New York State is the almost coa|>lete 

lack of adequate and satisfactory facilities for educational and vocational 

guidance.'' (page 125) We have hardly encount.ered a d i's sent ing^ voice in^our 
• - 

1 



testing of this conclusion at it applies today. We are, therefore, 
looking at what people are doing and proposing In this State and 
elsewhere and including this in the Study mentioned above. 

One promising^development, in which the State Library is participating, 
is the development of the library as a conuuynity learning center. This 
requires the expansion of the role of the librarian as an adult learni'ng 
advisor and the creation of an information service on learning resources 
in the community of the kind discussed, in the preceding section. 

We propose to follow the library development closely and work with 
the State Library staff and others to develop proposals for the oaeetings ' 
suggested above* 

. ■ ■ " ■ - A < ' 
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4. Adult Learning Goals \ 

Another area of concern is the subs&an^e goals for adult 'education. 
In considering* this t^pic, we propose to begin b> 4nvestigating the nature 
^ and'sources qf adult knowledge. We propose to start th^s way because we 
recognize that^dul ^do, after all, know and learn a great d^al^in many 
ways-: through formal* education, th^o\^h what might be called theNijudden 
curriculum"— that delivered by the^'dia and the programs ^nd poUpiTs of 
public and private organizatidns -^n^hrough the procesj^.^of^f^ing from 
day to day. - 

What do differing groups of adults know about any particular topic and 
what effect does that knowledge have on their attitudes, values and behavior? 

4 

We wou^d expect, of course, that aduits in differing situations will differ 
in what they know and in how they use what they know ^ 
ha^ to reflect these differences. 

As we get a better understanding of what adults know and. how they learn, 
we then can ask how adequate or satisfactory that knowledge is. That I6ads 
to the further question: adequate' or satisfactory to whom and by what 
criteria? For our purposes, the "whom" is society and the criteria will be 
derived from consideration of. the needs of society. For example, society 
needs citizens capable of participa|)ing in public affairs. Do adults have 
the desired knowledge, attitudes, values, and behavior? Or, if there is an' 
excessive amount of unemployment or crime, are these changes in adult learning 
that might help to alleviate these problems? 

It is only after we have begun to get answers to questions like these 
that we can begin to consider .whether there are different or additiotial ''^ 
things that soiie adults need to know. Those then becoi^e learning goals' fptf 
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adults and it beco»nes po>6ible to use the information about the current 
i>ources of adult knowledge* to determine how goals might best be achieved. 
For exanrplfc, should it be done through formal education or through efforts 
to alter the "hidden curriculum"? The critical public policy issues are 
to determine by whom and how such questions should be answered and whether 
there is a role for government- 

- \ ... 

These are, obviously, large and complicated issues and cannot possibly 
be addressed initi'till}^! owerJ:h^^'^ole spectrum of society's concerns- We, 
therefore, propj^fir^co narrow our focus to a few key topics. With respect 
to th^;9^ topics, we want to find out, first, what is already being done 
and by whom. If there is not enough being done, we shall determine what 
•further needs to be done and how much we can do with our resources. Once 
we learn how to proceed, it will then j?e possible to treat other topics 
more readily- 

'rt'e plan to begin our investigations by looking at the matter of 
adult knowledge regarding children and yoklgh . 

This topic is ^chosen because it links adult learning to the education 



♦of school and college age youth which is the major concern of the 
Education Department. It also includes, jss a subtopic, the even*more 



specific interest of the iSe^^tment in thg relation of parents to tlic 



\ 



, lack of motivation to 




children. \ 



.There are many youth pfoblem^ such a8 ali 



learn, and "^anti-social baffavior,^ 



may result in part from the inadequate 

understanding on^tjifi-'pffrt: of adults generally, and parents moire specifically 

* — " , * 

Sw^feo help chil<J^ren and yoting people^ as they grow and' develop. 
>i. 'J 
CEf^orts directed at adults might do more to deal with some of th§ ptablems 

of youth ^han efforts directed at the young^oeople themselves. If so, wcf^ 
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will then be able to consider whether or not there are certain learnii 
goals in this area that should he a matter of public policy conce^iC 
The following are the kinds of issues tbat will be considered: 

1, Is there some minimum level of knowledge and skill Regarding 
"the young that adults and parents should have? This questipn 
leads to a consideration of the meaning of adult minimum' 

s, 

competencies that might prove more productive than the present 
uise of high schqol graduation or its- equivalent as the measure. 
By this -measure, nearly half of the adult population of New 
York State has not reached the minimum and additional thousands 
every year who fail to complete high schf>ol will similarly fail 
to measure up. However, many of ^se who fail to graduate may 
nevertheless have the competencies needed to perform adequately, 
while some high school graduates may lapk such competencies. 
Such considerations h^v/led to efforts to define and measure- 
minimum adult competencies by other means. We will study, .these 
developments for their^^i^lications fot the approach we propose 
to follow. If it should turn out _that the numbers of adults 
with less than the minitilum^ competencies, are very large, while 
^ the numbers being served- by^Wesent programs are small, 

we^shall explore alternative ways of helping people re^h the 
necessa^^ levels. 

2. Are there goals that are of such general importance that efforts 

.shoulcj be exerted^ help all adqlts achieve them? r 
•3. Are^t.bere things that pt<^essionals who de^j^with children and 
young people, particularly pl^^ssionals licensed and relicensed 
by the EducationV Department, should know in-order to be licensed 



n 



and relicensed? The questions of requirements for Licensed 
professionals and of mandating continuing education for relicensing ^ 
are under study^ by the Office of Deputy Coitoissioner for Higher 
and Professional Education. We would hope th^t our investigation 
1 might be helpful to that office. 
As $oon as we hiave established a procedure that is pfoductiVe in getting 
answers t^o the questions of adult learning goals and the related public policy 
issues, wk then propose to undertake a similar examination in the following 
areas of adult learning: 



^* Rublic Affairs, asking such question as what do adults know about 



ttie various agencies of governilient ; what are the sources of their 
' knowledgie? ^ 

b. Occupations , asking such questions^as what do adults who need or 
want a change of jobs or careers know about how to do so? 

c. ^ The Elderl^ , asking^ suqh questions as what doyounger adults know 

about older adults? This will be a parallel investigation to the 
first one on adult knowledge about children arid youth.. 
We would hope to enlist many people^rom many differing disciplines -in the 
explorations that we have "outlined. 

5. The Role of Medig', Par^ticularly Television ^ ^ 

/The major educational influence on adults tod^y is television. Its impact* 
on t/l^ daily , lives of most peoples ce^i^ai^y exceeds that of -any other medium 
and it is a major deliverer of the "hidden curriculum" mentioned earlier. We 
propose, perefore, to focus special Attention on" the role of television as we 
examine adult learning. We want to see what it now does and then consider whether 
there are any things that it might do differently. We propose to look at both 
public and commercial television as well as to consider th^potential impact of " 
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cable television. Our focus here as throughout this study will bp on the 
pub^ic_policy iss_ues. including how,- if at all. a state agency should try 

^^to influence what is presented on television. 

"V: Timetable 

In the preceeding section, we have set forth an agenda. From now *" 
through February we will be developing the working papers that will be used 
as the starting point for meetings throughout the State during March." April 
and May. By the eud-of May we hope ^that we will have obtair^d consensus among 
all interested_groups.on a small number of proposals for consideration by the 
^Board of Regents and, where appropriate, by the 1976 Legistature. We also ' 
Expect to kno^ by-then where more work is needed on the issues we^have identified 
above and what additi_onal_i_ssues should be on our agenda for next year. A , V 
related outcome should be^it^ents to ^tudy and action by others wherever they 
identify a role for th&selves."^ ' , ■ • 

The ultimate outcome ol these endeavors should be the support of a network ' 
of services that will make^The State of New York a "learning society", it is ' 
our firm conviction that our society, education generally, and the ,University of ^ 
the State of New York stand on the threshold of a major development, if we have " 
_the Will and detennination capitalize on .11 that has" happened until now. we 
can make active^articipation in learning, a vital part of the life of mJst 
individuals in our so^y, and the support of that learning can become one of " 
the most important-enterprjl^es in the State. ' 
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